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S WATER CLOSET 


The “SaniTaAs” PATENT WATER CLOSET has the sim- 








plicity of the Short Hopper, all the Sanitary advantages 
and conveniences of the best improved modern closets, and 
others peculiar to itself in being antisiphonic, quick-acting, 
self-sealing, free from spattering or waste of water, and, 
when properly set, almost noiseless in operation. 

The supply-pipe between the cistern and the closet 
stands permanently full of water, and, discharging below 
the level of the standing water in the bowl, the action 
is instantaneous and the noise of flushing is 
déadened, so that when properly set and with 
the cover down and toilet-room door closed, no 
sound can be heard from without. The water is 
held in the supply-pipe by atmospheric pressure 
and will instantly restore the trap seal should 
it at any time be lowered by evaporation or 


siphonage. 





SANITAS MANUFACTURING CO.,, 


MAIN OFFICE: 207 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch Offices: 64 Gold Street, New York, N. Y. 229 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, 0. 47 to 49 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. @ 
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y [HE competition for the municipal buildings to be erected in 
| the City Hall Park, New York, has been decided by the 
award of the third prize, of three thousand dollars, to Mr. 
B. N. Crawford, of Brooklyn, the fourth prize, of two thous- 
and dollars, to Mr. Appleton P. Clark, of Washington, D. C., 
and the fifth prize, of one thousand dollars, to Mr. Joseph H. 
Stark, of New York. Besides these, a special prize of one 
thousand dollars was given to Messrs. Weston and Tuckerman, 
of New York, and another of two thousand dollars to Mr. 
Charles B. Atwood, of New York, whose design had been 
placed first by the judges, but was technically ruled out for 
failure to comply with all the requirements. It is understood 
that Mr. Atwoou aay be further engaged to revise his design 
so as to adapt it to a smaller building. The conduct of the 
competition seems to have been as fair as possible, under the 
objectionable limitations imposed by the programme, and the 
Commissioners evidently intended to do their part in a liberal 
spirit, although in our opinion the withholding of the highest 
prizes is a thing which can rarely, if ever, be justified. As 
the law now forbids the erection of the intended structures, it 
remains to be seen what will be the next step. 
A tatives has reported favorably a bill for the appropriation of 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars to aid Dr. A. de Bous- 
set in constructing an air-ship of a very novel sort. According to 
the published accounts, the lifting portion of the new balloon is to 
consist of a cylinder of sheet steel, having a thickness of one- 
forty-fourth of an inch, or about that of good tin-plate, six hun- 
dred and fifty-four feet long, and one hundred and thirty-eight feet 
in diameter. The ends are to be made conical, and it is hardly 
necessary to say that the interior is intended to be braced in 
some way to keep the thin cuticle from collapsing by its own 
weight. In order to make the structure float in the atmosphere 
it is intended, instead of filling it with hydrogen, to exhaust t 
the air contained in it. It is calculated that the cylinder, with 
its bracing, will weigh about two hundred and sixty thousand 
pounds, and it will displace a volume of air which at the sea- 
level, and under the standard conditions, will weigh seven hun- 
dred and twenty thousand pounds, so that the net lifting-power, 
provided a perfect vacuum existed in the interior, would be 
about four hundred and sixty thousand pounds. As it would, 
however, be next to impossible to exhaust the air entirely from 
the cylinder, the actual floating capacity is taken at only one 
hundred and fifty tons. From the cylinder. is to be hung a 
platform, on which it is intended to mount the machinery 
for driving the structure through the atmosphere, and for ex- 
hausting the air in the cylinder so as to raise or depress it, as 
well as a one hundred horse-power electric motor, and storage- 
batteries for supplying the electricity to the motor. 





COMMITTEE of the United States House of Represen- 


ERE, as it seems to us, is the weak part of the scheme. 
We cannot see the advantage of using an exhausted cylin- 
der, which would, if the vacuum in it, were perfect, have 

to resist a crushing effort, due to the external pressure of the 
atmosphere, of nearly thirteen hundred million pounds, or six 





hundred and fifty thousand tons, when, by filling it with hydro- 
gen, a floating power equal to fourteen-fifteenths that of a per- 
fect vacuum would be obtained, while external pressure would 
be entirely eliminated, and an immense weight of bracing might 
be saved, without exposing the cylinder to bursting through 
any probable expansion of the hydrogen in it; but, even sup- 
posing that a tolerable vacuum were maintained, and that the 
tin cylinder was strong enough not to collapse by atmospheric 
pressure, the buoyancy obtained seems obviously too small to 
support the weight intended to be placed on the platform. The 
platform itself, hanging from a cylinder one hundred and thirty- 
eight feet wide and six hundred and fifty-four feet long, could 
not well be less than fifty feet wide and one hundred feet long. 
This would only be about one-eighth of the horizontal projec- 
tion of the cylinder, yet a platform, with the suspending rods 
and ropes, would have to be of very slender construction not 
to weigh ten pounds per square foot, or fifty tons in all, out of 
the one hundred and fifty tons which form the limit of floating 
capacity at the sea-level. The one hundred tons remaining 
must, therefore, carry storage-batteries, motors, air-pumps, 
propelling-fans, freight, passengers, crew, cabins and furniture. 
The motive force to be used is, according to the description, to 
amount only to one hundred horse-power, a mere bagatelle, as 
compared with the ten or twelve thousand horse-power allotted 
to a fast ocean steamer of one tenth the size of this aérial ship, 
and out of this a portion only is available for propulsion, while 
the rest is to be employed in exhausting the air from the cylin- 
der, to maintain or increase the vacuum. Even then, however, 
the burden of the machines alone must, as it seems to us, nearly 
equal the remaining lifting force. The weight of a power air- 
pump of large size would be difficult to estimate, but a pump 
with a cylinder six inches in diameter and two feet long, mak- 
ing one thousand strokes per minute, night and day, would 
require twenty days to exhaust the cylinder once, if there were 
no leakage, and would need twenty-five horse-power net, or 
perhaps forty supplied from the storage-battery, to keep it in 
motion at that speed toward the end of the exhaust. Such a 
machine as this, with connections, piping, bed and shafts, could 
hardly weigh less than five tons, and the motor to operate it 
would weigh nearly as much more, and two sets of apparatus, 
which, working together, would exhaust the cylinder, independ- 
ent of leakage, in ten days, seems to be the smallest number 
that would have any effect in raising or lowering the structure 
during an actual trip; so that fifteen tons is not, perhaps, too 
much to allow for the pumping machinery alone. We have 
left the propelling apparatus and the storage-battery to provide 
for. Beginning with the latter, we can perhaps form an ap- 
proximate notion of the weight which would be required from 
that of the storage-batteries used to furnish current for electric 
lights in railway trains. In these, speaking roughly, about a 
thousand pounds of battery is required to furnish the equiva- 
lent of one horse-power in electrical force during a single night, 
and the battery must then be recharged. At this rate, a stor- 
age-battery of the ordinary kind, capable of supplying one 
hundred horse-power for twenty-four hours, would weigh from 
fifty to seventy-five tons, and the duration of the trip would be 
absolutely limited by its capacity. Taking the most favorable 
view possible, we will reckon the weight of battery, motors 
and pumps at sixty-five tons, which leaves us thirty-five tons at 
sea-level for propelling machinery. The latter is to be con- 
nected with the exhausting apparatus, the pumps which draw 
air from the cylinder forcing it out again in such a way as to 
propel the structure in the desired direction, and a good deal 
of extra weight in bed-plates and connections would thus be 
saved, but it could hardly be safe to reckon the propelling ap- 
paratus at less than ten tons; leaving twenty-five tons floating 
capacity, for cabins, furniture, rigging and so on, besides pas- 
sengers and crew, provided the trip lasted only one day, and 
that it took place at or near the sea-level. Any attempt to 
rise above the earth would be accompanied with a rapid dim- 
inution of floating-power. The displacement of a‘r by the cy- 
linder being equivalent to a weight of seven hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds at the sea-level, an ascent to such an eleva- 
tion that the barometer stood one inch lower than at the sea- 
level would involve the displacement, at this altitude, of a vol- 
ume of air weighing one-thirteenth, or twelve tons, less than 
before, and as the barometer falls, roughly, an inch for each 
thousand feet of elevation, the air-ship ‘could not ascend to a 
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height of two thousand feet without first throwing overboard 
all its passengers, crew, furniture, fittings, and so on. 


cylinder, on any scale, can be so strong as to resist the 

full external force of the atmosphere, and yet so light, as 
when wholly or partially exhausted of air, to float in the 
atmosphere, and lift other objects with it, we are quite ready 
to commend the idea of appropriating public money for well- 
directed experiments in the art of aérial navigation. With the 
exception of the successful, but very limited essays in military 
ballooning which have been made in France, Italy and Russia, 
no energetic effort has ever yet been made to solve this great 
problem. We spend millions of dollars, and lavish enormous 
power, on steamships to cross the ocean, yet we calmly take 
our daily walks among clouds of birds, which dash by us 
through the air at a rate surpassing, in the case of some swal- 
lows, a hundred miles an hour, without seriously reflecting 
whether man cannot follow them in the atmosphere, as he has 
the fishes in the sea. To our mind, the science of aérostation 
has hardly paid sufficient attention as yet to the ways in which 
power can be produced on land, and stored up for voyages 
through the air. The name of an electrical storage-battery 
appears to have fascinated recent experimenters, including 
even Captains Renard and Krebs; yet a storage-battery is a 
very heavy and inconvenient means for transporting mechani- 
cal force, and Dr. de Bousset’s scheme for carrying a huge 
apparatus of the kind, to be employed indirectly by means of 
motors, exhausting and condensing pumps, in compressing air 
and then letting it expand in such a direction as to drive the 
structure forward, suggests the immense economy of weight, 
and saving in friction, leakage and loss in transmission, to 
be gained by leaving the storage-battery, motor, exhausting and 
condensing pumps on the ground, and taking up a supply of 
air or other gas already condensed into steel or aluminum 
cylinders, and ready to be liberated, under proper control, in 
the same way, and with the same propelling effect as the blast 
produced on the spot by the burdensome condensing-pumps. 
Moreover, in case this mode of propulsion should prove waste- 
ful and unmanagable, as seems very probable, inventors do 
not seem to have reflected as they might on the fact that a 
balloon, unlike a steamship, floats in an ocean of fuel, ready 
for use by admixture with a small proportion of a substance 
easily carried. For use in gas-engines, a mixture of nine parts 
air with one part hydrogen forms a very tolerable material, 
while the gas engine itself, consisting of cylinder, piston and 
valves, is a much lighter and more available apparatus than 
the steam boiler and engine, with accompanying coal-bin, 
which has been used in France, or the leaden storage-battery 
and heavy motor which have taken their place in recent ex- 
periments. There is a certain machine known as the Parson 
engine, invented for direct connection to the shaft of a dynamo- 
electric machine, which consists of four cylinders, placed at 
right angles with the shaft and connected together. There is 
no bed-plate and no fly-wheel, but the group of cylinders itself 
revolves about the shaft which it drives. These machines are 
said to work easily at the rate of twelve thousand revolutions 
of the shaft per minute, and the form seems not only admirably 
adopted for direct attachment to the shaft of a propeller, par- 
ticularly an aérial one, where high speed would be valuable, 
but suited to the principles of the gas-engine; and a few 
thousand feet of hydrogen condensed in aluminum cylinders 
would supply it for a long time. This arrangement would not 
provide for raising or lowering the balloon by exhausting or 
refilling the buoyant part of it, but, as we have seen, so much 
power and time would be consumed in this work, that it might 
be better to trust to the position of the shaft of the propeller 
for overcoming whatever grades might have to be ascended 
or descended after starting on an aérial trip. 


A LTHOUGH we cannot see much probability that a metallic 





j HE most readily available, however, of all means of loco- 
I motion in the air, is that which serves the eagle, the sea- 

gull and the swallow. So far as we can understand their 
flight, they progress by simply raising themselves in the air, 
either by taking advantage of a current, or flapping their wings, 
and then allowing themselves to slide down again, at an angle 
which they know how to regulate perfectly by means of their 
wings and tail. To imitate this with Dr. de Bousset’s balloon, 
we should have to fit it with wings on each side, whose inclina- 
tion could be nicely regulated. Then, | saving behind all other 





machinery, we should ascend, with exhausted cylinder, high 
into the air. By a pull of the valve, air would then be freely 
admitted to the cylinder, and ina moment we should have, not a 
structure of uncertain buoyancy, feebly pushing itself along with 
little puffs of condensed air, but a mass weighing, with its cargo, 
seven hundred and twenty thousand pounds, drawn downward 


by the tremendous force of gravitation, resisted, or rather, . 


directed, by the outspread wings. Itis not easy to reckon the 
exact amount of this force, but supposing gravitation to be pull- 
ing the balloon toward the earth with a vigor which would cause 
it to descend, if the tendency were unresisted, at the rate of 
sixteen feet per second, we may fairly say that the whole mass 
tends to fall vertically with a force of twenty-one thousand horse- 
power. This, then, is the power that the navigator of such a 
balloon, relieved of its burden of machinery and storage-bat- 
teries, may command at a touch, in place of the paltry twenty or 
thirty horse-power which Dr. de Bousset must carry such a 
cargo to secure. It is true that the effect of gravitation in 
driving the balloon forward would diminish with the angle 
which its course made with the earth’s surface, but not in a 
direct ratio; and it may perhaps be safe to say that a balloon 
like this, rising first in New York to a height of five miles, 
would travel thence to Liverpool by gravitation with an aver- 
age force greater than that which Dr. de Bousset’s storage- 
battery would yield him for a single day. 


M CACHEUX, the hero, we might almost call him, of the 
. 





most thoughtful and carefully studied attempts at improv- 

ing the dwellings of the laboring classes that have, per- 
haps ever been made, presented a paper at the recent Congress 
of learned societies in Paris, on the methods of guarding against 
accidents, which is reported in Le Génie Civil. Few people 
realize how many accidents occur every year. In France about 
thirteen thousand persons are killed by accident every year, 
and the number of those maimed or otherwise injured must be 
far greater. In Great Britain, during the last twenty years, 
there have been two hundred and twenty-nine thousand fatal 
accidents, twenty thousand persons having been killed on rail- 
ways, thirty thousand at sea, nineteen thousand in mines, and one 
hundred and sixty thousand by casualties of other kinds. Against 
this great loss of life M. Cacheux, like a true engineer, believes 
that science can provide safe-guards. Although cyclones and 
earthquakes will always have their victims, the casualties due to 
inundations, which were once very numerous in France and 
England, and are so still in less civilized countries, have been 
greatly reduced by engineering skill, while by the same science, 
the diseases incident to unfavorable topography have been much 
ameliorated. In industrial employments there are still far too 
many avoidable accidents. In Germany, which seems to be 
rather behind the age in respect to mechanical improvements, 
the annual mortality from accidents among working people 
varies from twenty-one to thirty-four in ten thousand, while the 
average in France is only twenty-two. As an offset to this, 
the German law compels masters and workmen to pay for in- 
surance against accidents, but, according to M. Cacheux, this 
compulsory accident insurance is very costly, two-thirds of the 
premiums being absorbed by expenses of management. Next 
to moving machinery, fires are responsible for perhaps more 
casualities in France than any other cause. Weare accustomed 
to think the French houses models of solid construction in com- 
parison with ours; but M. Cacheux says that in Germany the 
use of combustible materials in dwelling-houses is absolutely 
forbidden, even wooden stair-cases being prohibited; and he 
commends the American system of requiring fire-escapes to be 
placed on hotels and tenement-houses. As to the means ot ex- 
tinguishing fires, great differences prevail in different countries. 
Although the German houses are so incombustible, much at- 
tention is paid to fire service. In Wurtemberg every male 
citizen must belong to a fire company and be ready for service 
when called upon; while in Vienna a great volunteer company 
not only provides service for the fire engines, but furnishes a 
corps of gymnasts, mostly students, to rescue persons from the 
burning buildings, ambulances to carry them, if injured, to the 
hospitals, and physicians to attend them, and flying kitchens, 
which, after an extensive conflagation, appear upon the spot 
with provisions, ready to cook and serve to the unfortunate 
people whose domestic arrangements may have been broken up 
by the fire. The same company looks after persons seized 
with contagious digorders, thousands of whom are taken to the 
hospitals in special ambulances, conducted by paid and exper- 
ienced men. 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY BUILDING. 


S several correspondents 
have asked us for more 
information concerning 

the threatened action of Con- 
gress, in regard to the Con- 
gressional Library building, 
we give below the portions 
of the debate in Congress 
‘, which have most real bearing 
- on the question: 


SESSION OF JUNE 19. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Building for the Library of 
Congress: For continuing, 
under the control and direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, the construction of the build- 
ing for the Library of Congress, including the appointment of 
all persons employed in connection therewith at the rates of com- 
pensation, as follows: architect, $5,000; assistant architect, $5,000; 
superintendent of construction, $4,000; one chief clerk, who shall 
act as disbursing agent, and who shall give bond in such sum as 
the Secretary of the Interior may direct, $2,200; and the service of 
skilled draughtsmen, civil engineers, computers, accountants, copyists, 
and such other services as the Secretary of the Interior may deem neces- 
sary and specially order, may be employed in the office of the architect 
and superintendent of construction, together with such mechanics and 
laborers as may be necessary to carry into effect the appropriation 
herein made for construction of said Library building and to be paid 
from such appropriation; for the construction of the western front of 
the building, the reading-room, and the book repositories connected 
therewith, $500,000; in all, $514,200; and the Secretary of the Interior 
is hereby authorized to contract for any portion of the said western 
front of the building, reading-room, and book repositories. 





Mr. Holman. —I move to strike out the last word in order to say 
a few words on this provision of the bill. The inquiries which have 
been made lately into the subject of this Library building tend to 
raise a doubt as to whether upon the present plan the work should 
roceed. I hold in my hand the report made to this House by the 
Louse Committee on the Congressional Library at the first session 
of the last Congress, and I ask the Clerk to read the paragraph 
which I have marked. 
The Clerk read as follows : 


The measurements of these architects, together with the figures of 
the steady growth of the collections reported by the Librarian, demons- 
trated that no possible enlargement of the Capitol which would be 
agreed to as feasible could possibly afford accommodation for more 
than a few years’ increase, after which we should be confronted at last 
by the necessity of a separate building, after incurring all the cost of 
building on to the Capitol a costly annex of stone and iron, unfitted for 
any other purpose. Any enlargement of the Capitol which would ac- 
commodate the Library even as it stands, with room to arrange it, would 
cost much more than a separate building, because it must necessarily 
be constructed in the same costly style, with carved Corinthian archi- 
tecture. Mr. Walter, the former Architect of the Capitol, estimated 
the cost of an extension of the west front at $4,500,000. The present 
Architect, Mr. Clark, estimates it to cost $4,200,000, while the plan of 
a building adopted by the committee is to cost only $2,323,600. 4 


I wish to call attention to the fact that according. to the report of 
the committee to the House the cost of thé building was to be 
$2,323,600. There were two projects be Congress. One was 
the enlargement of the present Library Zand the argument in.favor 
of that project was that for envenielldliiie the purpose of a Con- 
zressional Library, the Library must be easily accessible to the twe 

louses of Congress. 

For this reason the Library had remained in its present location, 
having been enlarged from time to time and greatly improved with- 
in the last twenty-five years, and made as nearly as possible fire- 
proof, an expenditure altogether, I think, of $750,000 having been 
made upon it with the view of the Library being retained in its 
»resent location for the convenience of the two Houses of Congress. 
Tn opposition to the plan of enlarging the Library in its existing lo- 
cation was the plan of having a separate Library building at some 
point away from the Capitol. 

The report stated the fact that one architect had estimated the 
cost of the enlargement of the old Library rooms at $4,500,000; 
that Mr. Clark, the Architect of the Capitol, had estimated the cost 
of $4,200,000. The report then went on to say that the plan of a 
separate building was more economical, because on the plan named 
in the bill then pending the cost would be $2,323,600. I now ask 
the Clerk to read from the volume I have sent to the desk the para- 
graph to which I have referred from the remarks of the Hon. Mr. 
Singleton, to show exactly the appropriation which it was stated 
would be required for the completion of the building as proposed in 
the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows : 


The appropriations asked for will be $500,000 to begin the work, 
$1,000,000 at the next session to continue it, and $823,600 at the suc- 
ceeding session to complete it. This, of course, does not embrace the 
purchase of a site. It is confidently believed that these sums will finish 
the building so far as needed at present and for many years to come ; 


before stated, the fees from the copyright system to put in shelving, 
etc., to meet the growing wants of the Library. 


Mr. Holman. — The three successive appropriations stated in the 
remarks of Mr. Singleton, as just read, amounted to $2,323,600. 
That estimate, I admit, did not embrace the cost of the site, for 
which $550,000 was appropriated. The site ultimately cost $580,000 
which, so far as I am able to learn, was reasonable enough. I do 
not know that there is any ground of complaint in that regard, for 
there was purchased for that sum an immense tract of land, over 2 
acres, I think, in the heart of the city, and with a vast body of solid 
substantial buildings. 

The question now is, what ought to be done in the present state of 
things? It is now known that the lowest estimate for this building 
is $7,000,000. The House some months ago directed a committee of 
its number to inquire into these matters, and some inquiries have 
been made. The committee finds that the lowest sum named by any 
architect as the probable cost of this building, instead of being $2,- 
323,600, is $7,000,000. 

Mr. Weaver. — What is the highest estimate ? 

Mr. Randall. — About $12,000,000. 

Mr. Holman. — The lowest estimate is $7,000,000 for a building 
which is to be much larger than the great structure known as the 
State, War and Navy Department building; and this is to accommo- 
date a library containing a collection of books which, I believe, is 
valued at $750,000. 


. . 7 7 . . . . . . . . 


Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to throw the slightest reflection up- 
on the gentleman from Mississippi, Mr. Singleton, who reported this 
bill to the House originally. The bill was frequently before the 
House previous to that time. The gentlemen who reported the bill 
certainly acted in good faith, believing the statements made in his 
report and in the speech which he made to the House. H» was 
authorized by the best information which could be obtained on the 
the subject. And I desire to disclaim at once any thought of casting 
the slightest imputation on his motive. He is not now a member o 

House, but I simply call the attention of the committee to the fact 
that the House of Representatives was deceived or misled in refer- 
ence to this matter, whether such was the intention or not. 

There can be no question, Mr. Chairman, that this House was de- 
ceived in the passage of the bill in reference to this Congressional 
Library. That measure had been defeated whenever brought in, 
and the large expenditure now shown to be inevitable was suggested 
as the probable cost, for the original sum suggested was $8,000,000, 
and so long as it remained at that sumit could not command a ma- 
jority of the House. Whenever it was attempted to be passed on 
that basis it always failed. It came in the Forty-seventh Congress, 
and again in the Forty-eighth Congress, and finally it was brought 
before the Forty-ninth Congress, with the report to which I have 
called attention. 

We were told then that here is a structure which can be cheaper 
than you can enlarge the present Library ; for almost half what the 
enlargement of the present Library will cost. On that statement, 
as I think it was understood by the House, on the motion to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill on a yea-and-nay vote, there were yeas 
159, nays, 68. So the House passed the bill which had repeatedly 
before that time passed the Senate but had always been defeated, 
or at least been postponed, in the House. 

I take it for granted that the gentlemen were deceived. The 
House was certainly deceived as to what kind of a measure it was 
entering upon. It is not the question now whether the House would 
enter upon the building of a Library building to cost $7,000,000 or 
more ; that is not the question. The question is, whether the House 
of Representatives can consent that legislation shall stand which 
has been the result of clear misapprehension. 

I do not care whether fraud was intended by any person or 
whether deception was intended by any person ; but the important 
fact is that in the passage of the bill the fieon itself acted under a 
misapprehension of the facts. They were assured the building 
would cost two or three millions of dollars. They were assured it 
would cost less than the enlargement of the present Library. Instead 
of that it is new discovered that it would cost vastly more than en- 
larging the present library rooms. 

We might pass over a difference of half a million or a million of 
dollars; but when the difference amounts to $5,000,000, or more, 
Congress should pause before they carry on a work which had been 
authorized under a clear misapprehension of the facts, no matter 
whether there was an intention on the part ,of any one to create a 
misapprehension or not on the part of Congress. 


But Mr. Chairman, I want to suggest this —[Mr. Holman here pro- 
posed that a portion of the new building should be used by the 
Supreme Court of the United States.] 

i wish to add further, sir, that this new Library building move- 
ment has been largely from the beginning under the control of the 
Senate. The Senate organized the movement some years ago, back 
as far perhaps as the Forty-sixth or Forty-seventh Congress, arid a 
joint committee on additional accommodations for the public Library 





and no further outlay need be made by the Government, utilizing, as 





was appointed. It remained a — committee until the beginning 
of the Forty-cighth Congress, when the House declined to appoint 
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its part of the committee. But it still remained as a Senate commit- 
tee; and under the auspices of the Senate almost exclusively this 
whole measure has been carried out from beginning. .. . 


The measure was prompted by the Senate, was inaugurated by the 
Senate, and was passed over and over again by the Senate, and 
always objected to by the House until the House was informed of 
the comparatively moderate sum necessary to carry the measure into 
effect, the plan as it came from the Senate ers practically as 
was alleged but a small expenditure, compared with the original esti- 
mate of $8,000,000, and greatly less than the enlargement of the old 
Library rooms in the Capitol. 

On that argument that bill was passed. The question is whether 
this House will feel it consistent with the duty that Congress owes to 
the country to carry out a measure of legislation that was the result 
of misapprehension when the real facts are discovered early enough 
to prevent any material loss or embarrassment. 

{r. Hooker. —I would like to ask whether there has not been a 
plan adopted. 

Mr. Randall. — The plan was incorporated in the act. 

Mr. Llooker. — In the act that passed both Houses? Do you pro- 
pose to suspend the work and vary that plan now? 

Mr. Randall. — The same power that made the act can change it. 

Mr. Hooker. — After you have made your contracts. 

Mr. Holman. — Very on contracts have been made. 

Mr. Hooker.— You have adopted a plan. 

Mr. Randall. — Yes; but we can change it by law. 

Mr. Ryan was recognized. 

Mr. Randall. — If the gentlemen will yield to me, I desire to move 
that the committee now rise. 

Mr. Ryan. — I will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. Randall. — Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Session OF JUNE 20. 


Mr. Nutting. — Mr. Chairman, I had the honor to be one of the 
members of the Committee on the Library in the Forty-eighth Con- 
gress. The whole subject of the erection of a suitable Library build- 
ing for the United States of America was investigated by me. . . . 


The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Holman] said yesterday he 
had been deceived in regard to the amount of money which was 
needed to finish the new Library building. 

That may be true so far as the gentleman is concerned. I was not 
deceived, at any rate, and if the gentleman was, it was perhaps his 
fault. Llexamined this subject with the assistance of Mr. Smithmeyer, 
with the assistance of the Titeesten of Congress, and with the assist- 
ance of all the reports which had been made by committees of the 
Senate and House prior to that time in regard to the cost of the 
Library building as it was to be, and I had the lans before me; and 
I say here, Mr. Chairman, that the debates in the Forty-ninth Con- 
gress will show, I believe, that when the act providing for this build- 
ing was passed the estimates were not $2,300,000 for the building 
complete, but $2,300,000 for the building as shown by the plan I hold 
in my hand; the front part and the central part of the building, 
called the reading-room. I say that at no time and in no place will it 
be found that any person authorized by any committee or upon any 
committee or any architect employed for the purpose ever stated that 
this building would cost $2,300,000 and no more, complete. 


7 . . . . . . . . . . 


Now, Mr. Chairman, you very well know that whenever an act has 
been passed for the erection of a public building, post-office, court- 
house, or custom-house, or for any other public purposes, even though 
the act itself provides that the building should not cost more than 
$100,000, or perchance $150,000 or $200,000, almost universally that 
building has cost from 33 to 50 and sometimes even 100 per cent 
more than the estimate and more than the bill provided for. You 
know, Mr. Chairman, that over and over again this Congress and 
other Congresses have passed acts increasing the amounts from that 
which was first mentioned in the bill for the erection of the building ; 
sometimes doubling the amount. If this estimate is now placed at 
$4,900,000, and the building should cost $7,000,000, there would be 
nothing unusual in the fact. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do desire here to emphasize in one other 
little statement my idea of resistance to an attempt to lay hands on 
this Capitol to make additional accommodations for the Library. 

What these gentlemen who are attacking this plan want is to break 
it up, and then come to this Capitol and erect a building upon the 
western or the eastern side of it for the accommodation of the Li- 
brary. As soon as you give them a foothold that will be and is the 
jlan. Why, Mr. Chairman, in one sense the — building itself 
illustrates and emphasizes the strength of this Government. This 
may be a sentimental view, sir, but sentiment sometimes comes very 
near to principle. .. . 


Mr. Hooker. —I wish that the gentleman before he sits down 
would tell us what was the character and the cost of the edifice pro- 
vided for in the act passed by the Forty-ninth Congress. 

Mr. Nutting. —I will answer the gentleman’s question and then 





proceed with my argument. I have here a design of the building 
which I send to the gentleman that he may examine it. The build- 
ing which the act of the Forty-ninth Congress was passed to erect was 
intended to cover 2.9 acres, and it was designed to accommodate 
when completed ten million volumes and more. We have now not quite 
one million volumes, and our library stands fifth in the whole world 
so far as its extent is concerned. ‘Che $2,300,000 which has been 
mentioned as the estimated cost of the buildings was simply the 
amount required to finish the front prt of the building —the reading- 
room and the front part of the build og. It did not cover and never 
asserted to cover cost of the build ng when complete and finished. 
In answer to the gentleman from Mi <sissippi I will say that the part 
of the building which the $2,300,000 was intended to pay for was this 
portion here [illustrating by diagra: > and not even torfinish all the 
rooms in that. This other portion [i\lustrating] was left entirely out. 
In the reports of the committees of te Forty-sixth and Forty-seventh 
Congress it was asserted that the whole building would cost $5,000,000. 
The reports — three or four of them — show that the estimates were 
about that sum. The estimate of $2,300,000, to which the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Holman] has referred, was simply for about half 
the building, and even then it was not intended to finish on the in- 
side. ... 

Mr. Ryan.—I desire to offer a substitute for the pending para- 
graph. : 

The clerk read as follows : 


That the Committees on Public Buildings and Grounds of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, acting conjointly, shall, within thirty 
days after the passage of this act, invite from eminent architects, not 
exceeding five in number, designs and general specifications for a build- 
ing for the Library of Congress, to be erected on the site purchased for 
that purpose in the city of Washington, the cost of the building not to 
exceed $3,000,000 ; and the sum of $10,000 is hereby appropriated, to 
be expended under the direction of the above-named committees, to pay 
for the said designs and general specifications. The said committee 
shall jointly report to Congress its action in the premises on or before 
the 20th day of December, 1888. That the work now in progress on 
the building of the Library of Congress shall be suspended and the com- 
mission authorized by act of Congress approved April 15, 1886, be, and 
the same is hereby, dissolved. That the property purchased for a site 
for the Library of Congress, including buildings thereon, together with 
all plans, records, and other property of the United States connected 
with the building for said Library of Congress, be, and the same is 
hereby, transferred to the care and custody of the Interior Department ; 
the expenses of such care and custody shall be paid out of any money 
already appropriated for the construction of the building for the 
Library of Congress. 


Mr. Holman.— Mr. Chairman, I am anxious that at this time at least 
there shall be no misapprehension of what is being done or what has 
been done. In order to avoid any possible mistake as to the state- 
ments which induced the House to pass the Library bill, I desire that 
enough of the act authorizing the construction of the Congressional 
Library building be read to show exactly the plan intended to be 
adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows from page 12 of the Acts of the First Ses- 
sion Forty-ninth Congress : 


The construction of said building substantially according to the plan 
submitted to the Joint Select Committee on Additional Accommodations 
for the Library of Congress by John L. Smithmeyer, in the Italian style 
of architecture, with such modifications as may be found necessary or 
advantageous without materially increasing the cost of the building. 


Mr. Holman. —1 ask the Clerk to read also a statement I have 
marked in the report of the Committee on the Library at the first 
session of the Forty-ninth Congress in support of the Uibrary bill. 
The first and last of the three paragraphs which I send up cover the 
entire ground, first, as to the plan, and secondly, as to the expense 
of the whole structure when absolutely completed. I ask the clerk 
to read those three paragraphs. 

The Clerk read as follows : 


It remains to consider briefly the plan for a Library building and the 
site proposed by the bill which has been adopted by your committee. 
It proposes a building of ample dimensions, to hold ultimately three mil- 
lion books, measuring 450 feet by 300, and covering about 2.9 acres of 
ground. The style of architecture is of the Italian renaissance order, 
carefully and economically adapted in all its parts to the purpose of a 
Government Library, and with interior arrangements approved by the 
Librarian. The building is designed to be of stone on the exterior and 
of iron and concrete in the interior, entirely fireproof in all its parts. 
It is a pleasing and sufficiently ornate edifice, without extravagance, and 
will be entirely in harmony with the Capitol. That this proposed build- 
ing is none too large for the destined wants of the collection is proven 
by a few figures which follow. 

The area covered by the building of the British Museum is 5 acres ; 
area of the National Library of France, at Paris, 4 1-4 acres; area of 
the Capitol building 3 1-2 acres; area of the proposed National Library, 
2.9 acres. 

The proposed building, as stated, will contain 3,000,000 volumes, with 
suitable economy of storage. It is not designed to fit up the whole in- 
terior at once with iron shelving, but to introduce it gradually, finish- 
ing off the central] portions, rotunda, and connecting rooms, and the 
entire exterior structure. The chief element of cost is in the iron 
alcoves of the interior, and in a building so extensive these may be 
finished in successive years, as wanted for the increase of books. 

The most carefully guarded estimates of cost contemplate an expend- 
iture of only $500,000 the first year, about $1,000,000 the second, and 
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$800,000 the third, which will complete the building for occupancy in 
all its parts, sufficient for shelving one million books, and leaving space 
for the gradual introduction of additional iron alcoves in the coming 
fifty years, the ultimate gross cost of which will not exceed $700,000, or 


an average of less than $14,000 a year. When it is considered that the 
copyright fees paid into the Treasury amount to over $20,000 a year, 
while the pecuniary value of copyright publications received annually 
is very much greater than this the expenditure will appear moderate in 
comparison with the great resulting benefits and the national importance 
of the work. 

I wish to call the attention of my friend from New York [Mr. 
Nutting] to this report as read. It states the cost of the exterior 
of the building entire at $2,300,000. It states the entire cost of. the 
alcoves for books, as required for the next fifty years, at $700,000, 
making $3,000,000 for the completed building as it would stand fifty 
years hence. 

Mr. Nutting. —In the report for the Forty-sixth Congress you 
will find this wording : 

It is estimated that the entire building will hold something over 
10,185,000 volumes, exclusive of the wall-room in the corridors, which 
may, in case of necessity, be lined with book-cases. 

The central building will contain about 1,280,000 volumes. 

The estimated cost of the entire structure is within five million dol- 
lars ($4,924,343). 

The cost of the central portion, with the two connecting wings for 
offices of administration, is estimated to be within one and a half 
million (31,443,860). 

In 1882, the same statement was made precisely. 

Mr. Sawyer. — My idea, Mr. Chairman, is this: It is not to the 
building I object, and I shall not object if it costs $7,000,000, but I 
do object to any architect or any committee which will present a re- 
port to this House and ask us to put up a building saying it will not 
cost but three or four millions of dollars, and then at the very next 
Congress give us notice it will cost from ten to twelve millions of 
dollars. It is not doing the fair thing. 

Mr. McCreary. — Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of a building for 
the Library of Congress that will meet all reasonable demands and 
be commensurate with the dignity, the wealth, and the greatness of 
this Republic ; but when we start out to construct that building we 
should proceed in a business-like manner. We should know in the 
construction of a public building for the United States what each 
one of us would wish to know when we start to build an edifice for 
ourselves — we should know what the cost will be. 

I remember well that in the Forty-ninth Congress, when the bill 
was introduced providing for the construction of a Congressional 
Library building, the chairman of the committee was asked what the 
cost would be. The chairman said on that occasion the appropria- 
tion asked for would be $500,000 to begin the work, $1,000,000 at 
the next season, and $823,600 at the succeeding session to complete 
it; which made the sum of $2,323,600. This is what the chairman 
of the committee stated when he reported the bill to the House. 
There was a report filed at the same time by the Library Committee, 
in which it was stated that the most carefully guarded estimates, 
contemplated an expenditure of only $500,000 the first year, $1,000,- 
000 the second, and $800,000 the third, which would complete the 
building for occupancy in all its parts suflicient for shelving one 
million of books, leaving a space for additional iron alcoves, the 
whole cost of which it was estimated would not be over $700,000. 
It appears, therefore, that by the statement of the chairman of the 
committee and by the report of the committee this building was to 
cost only $2,323,600. 

Now, what is the situation to-day. We have bought the site for 
the building at a cost of $585,000, and we have expended about 
$200,000 up to this time, and we are told that this edifice is to cost 
between $7,000,000 and $12,000,000. That is quite a wide margin 
of difference, and I ask if that is a business-like way of proceeding? 

Is that the way we should proceed as members of Congress of the 
United States in dealing with a public trust? 

Mr. Hooker.—I do not know how far members of this House 
may have been imposed upon, to use the language of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Holman] on yesterday. I will state my under- 
standing, and if I am wrong I would like to be corrected. I care 
nothing about who is the architect of this building. I would like to 
have a suitable building constructed, suitable not only in its interior 
arrangement, but a building whose exterior finish shall be such as to 
challenge the admiration of every citizen whose eye rests uponit.... 





If I am wrong I would like to be informed by some gentleman who 
was here in the Forty-ninth Congress. I understand that the little 
plan which I hold in my hand, and which I saw for the first time 
this morning, is the plan which was presented for the consideration 
of this House and put on exhibition at the Clerk’s desk for the in- 
spection of members at the time the House passed the bill in the 
Forty-ninth Congress. 

I understand this (exhibiting another plan) is the extended plan, 
comprising the whole. I understand the plan which was referred to 
by my friend from Kentucky, Governor McCreary, which was to 
cost only $2,300,000 for the erection of the building and $700,000 
for the completion of the alcoves in the interior, making the actual 
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cost $3,000,000, was the first plan; and nobody estimates now it 
will cost any more than that to erect this portion of the building. 
ut if you extend it as it is represented in the second plan, so as to 
occupy the whole ground instead of simply a part, then the cost will 
You may go on and add to it as the occasion re- 
quires. The purchase of the ground at a cost of nearly $600,000 
was probably made looking to the idea that the Government should 
purchase a site sufliciently large for the erection of a building to be 
extended as the necessities of the Government might require in 
future days and in future years. Therefore they made the purchase 
of the large site, and have laid the foundation; but, as I understand, 
they only propose to construct at present a building the aggregate 
cost of which will be about $3,000,000. 

Mr. Ryan. —So far as I am concerned personally I am in favor 
of the constrection of a Library building that shall be suitable for 
all the purposes of our government. I have always favored proposi- 
tions for the construction of a Library building. But my recollec- 
tion is not at fault when I say we were invited in the Forty-eighth 
Congress to vote for a building complete in all respects, except some 
of the iron alcoves, for the sum of $2,300,000. 

It was no such proposition as is indicated by the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Roches no such proposition as is indicated by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Nutting]. It was a proposi- 
tion to complete the building, the plans of which were before us at 
the time, for the sum of $2,300,000. In support of what I say, I 
call special attention to the language of the report of the committee 
that reported the bill. Mark the language : 


It is not designed to fit up the whole interior at once with iron shelv- 
ing, but to introduce it gradually, finishing off the central portions of 
the rotunda, the connecting rooms, and the entire exterior structure. 


The “ entire exterior structure ”’ — mark the language. 

This report goes on to say : 

The chief element of cost is in the iron alcoves of the interior, and in 
a building so extensive this may be finished in successive years as 
wanted for the increase of books. The most carefully guarded estimates 
of cost contemplate an expenditnre of only $500,000 the first year, about 
$1,000,000 the second year, and $800,000 the third, which will complete 
the building for occupancy in all its parts, sufficient for shelving 
1,000,000 books, and leaving space for the gradual introduction of ad- 
ditional iron alcoves in the coming fifty years, the ultimate gross cost 
of which will not exceed $700,000, or an average of less than $14,000 a 
year. 

Mr. Milliken.—I want to ask the gentleman this question: Do 
you expect te get a building 20 per cent larger than the War, 
State and Navy Department building for that amount of money? 
Do you deem it possible ? 

Mr. Ryan. — When I voted for the bill I relied upon the com- 
mittee, the official organ of this House. They declared what the 
cost would be upon “the most carefully guarded estimates.” ‘They 
presented to us here at that time the plan and specifications accom- 
panied by those estimates. 

Mr. Buchanan. — And did not that plan include the whole quad- 
rangle? 

Mr. Ryan. — The whole. Now, what will be the cost of this 
building? A few days ago the chairman of the present commission, 
the honorable Secretary of the Interior, an accomplished officer and 
a thorough business man, came before the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and said : 


‘‘ Gentlemen, I will not permit you to be deceived any longer in regard 
to the cost of this building. It can not cost less than $10,000,000, and 
may cost more.” 


What I want to say is this. I doubt not that the committee acted 
in good faith. The honorable chairman of that committee, Mr. 
Singleton, of Mississippi, is the very soul of honor. He would no 
more mislead this House than he would commit the crime of arson. 
He is as high above that conduct as it is possible for humanity to be. 
But somebody misled him; somebody misled the gentleman from 
New York; somebody grossly misled that committee, and through 
them the people’s representatives on the floor of this House, and in 
that way $8,000,000 of the people’s money will be taken from the 
Treasury by deception, if we carry out this scheme. 

Mr. Oates. — if the gentleman will permit me to interrupt him a 
moment, I quite agree with his statement of what took place. I re- 
member the facts precisely as he does, and I voted for the bill upon 
that hypothesis; but may not this building be utilized as a good in- 
vestment by devoting a part of it to the purposes of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and another part to the use of the De- 
partment of Justice ? 

Mr. Ryan. —I am told by the Architect of the Capitol that the 
work can be suspended without any loss whatever, whether the spe- 
cifications shall embrace a combination of a Supreme Court room 
and the Library or whether the whole be devoted to the Library. 

Mr. Milliken. — Does not the gentleman know that there is a con- 
tention between the Architect of the Capitol and the architect of 
the building, and that therefore the information which he cites may 
not be reliable ? 

Mr. Ryan. — I do not know about that; I do not care to inquire 
into those details. But I do know, and so does every sensible man, 
that it is highly probable that the Committee on the Library relied 
wholly on the architect whose plans and specifications they adopted. 
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Now one or two things is morally certain. The architect who 
makes an error of $8,000,000 on a two-million building is either in- 
competent or dishonest. He can take either horn of the dilemma he 
pleases. 

Mr. Milliken. — But has he made the error? 

Mr. Ryan. — Certainly he has made it. 

Mr. Milliken. — That is disputed very seriously. 

Mr. Ryan. — He has made the error if the building will cost ten 
millions, and, Mr. Chairman, if the honorable Secretary of the In- 
terior can at this distance of time see a cost of $10,000,000 for that 
building, I have no doubt that it will cost at least $13,000,000, 
judging from past experience in public-building construction. 

Nobody denies now that the cost will be at least seven or eight 
million dollars. That is the minimum estimate of even the parties 
interested. This architect, according to the admission on all sides, 
must have been mistaken to the extent of at least $5,000,000 on a 
building which was estimated to cost a little over $2,000,000. 

Mr, Milliken. — But the plan has been changed; and the building 
is to be larger than at first contemplated. 

Mr. Ryan.— No authority to , ane the plan was given. The 
plan was provided for by law. The law declared that the building 
should be built in accordance with that plan. There was no war- 
rant whatever for departing from the plan. 

Now, the question is simply this: Whether, because the work has 
been begun and although it is ascertained that a suspension of the 
work can be had without loss, the people’s representatives shall 
stand here coerced to ratify a deception and a fraud. So far as my 
vote is concerned, while [ might be willing to vote $8,000,000 for 
such a building, while I might be willing to vote even more if I were 
satisfied of the propriety of the measure, I will not stand here and 
ratify a fraud and deception upon the people of the country to the 
amount of over $8,000,000. 

Mr. Hooker. — Who is it that has authorized an extension of the 
building beyond the plan agreed upon originally ? 

Mr. Ryan. — I do not know that it has been extended. 

Mr. Hooker. — Has the architect done it? 

Mr. Ryan. —I do not know that anybody has done it. 

Mr. Hooker. — Then why is the gentleman charging him with it? 

Mr. Ryan. — I am not charging him with it; but I am saying that 
the plan and specifications upon which Congress acted were based 
upon an estimated cost of $2,300,000 for a building which is now 
ascertained will cost over $10,000,000. 

Mr. Hooker. — Who ascertains it ? 

Mr. Ryan. — It is admitted that it will not cost less than $7,000,- 
OOU, 

Mr. Hooker. — Who admits it? 

Mr. Ryan. — The Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Hooker. — We want somebody who is an architect to speak 
about a matter of that kind. 

Mr. Milliken. — Have not all those plans and specifications been 
changed ? 

Mr. Ryan. — I do not know whether they have or not. The gen- 
tleman has asked me that question repeatedly. I do not know how 
they could be changed. The law provides that the building shall be 
constructed substantially in accordance with the plans which were 
before the House at that time. 

Mr. Milliken. — I do not understand how you were deceived ; be- 
cause if a man had never seen an architect in his life, his common 
sense should have told him that a building of such dimensions could 
not be built for $3,000,000. 

Mr. Ryan. — Although these representations were made by the 
official organ of the House — acting honestly no doubt, having been 
deceived by somebody —the answer now comes, “ You ought to 
have been too intelligent to have been deceived in a matter of that 
kind.” 

Mr. Milliken. — Why, of course. 

Mr. Ryan. — The answer made to us is that we ought not to have 
believed the architect; we ought not to have relied on those esti- 
mates; we ought not to have placed confidence in the official organ 
of the House. 


Mr. Randall. —I think it proper that my colleague, who was a 
member of the Library Committee, should have an opportunity to 
be heard. 


Mr. O'Neill, of Pennsylvania. — What I intended was to say what 
I knew of the recommendation of the committee when the House 
adopted the plan of Smithmeyer for the building of this Congres- 
sional Library. We labored for years in this House to get an ap- 
propriation to erect a Library building, every one of us knowing 
there was not accommodation for the books in the Library or for 
the increase of books which every day was growing larger. There 
was no deception about it. When the plan was adopted it was be- 
lieved the estimate covered sufficient money to go on and build a 
Library to accommodate the present number of volumes and to pro- 
vide for the increase which would occur in the next five or six years. 
It was believed then that $2,300,000 would cover that expense. 

Mr. Blount. — Did my friend understand the building was to cost 
from seven to ten millions of dollars? 

Mr. O'Neill, of Pennsylvania. — I had no other idea. 





Mr. Clements. — The proposition made to-day by the amendment 
suggested by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ryan] is to retain 
this site and ask estimates from eminent architects and appropriate 
the sum of $10,000 to pay for the estimates and plans, so that at the 
next session of Congress we may intelligently consider the various 
plans that will be submitted in accordance with that proposition. 

It seems to me that that is a business-like and common-sense 
method of disposing of this whole question. There is no excuse for 
those who have led the House and the country into this dilemma. 
It cannot be excused, in my judgment, upon the supposition of an 
error. 

In private business when we go to have buildings erected and 
work of that characier we secure a careful and reliable estimate, and 
it seldom happens in private business plans that individuals are 
called upon to add three or four hundred per cent to the amount of 
the original estimate. 

This is only one case in a long line of failures to come within the 
estimates submitted when Congress was asked to inaugurate a work. 
We have been confronted with several during this very session of 
Congress of a similar nature. I will call attention to one or 
two of the leading ones.... I speak of these conspicuous in- 
stances which have been brought before Congress at the present 
session for which deficiencies have been appropriated. Cases of this 
sort are occurring too frequently. In many instances we would not 
have entered upon the work originally had we known its cost or that 
it would be within the neighborhood of what it has afterward turned 
out tobe. But having expended so much money already, before we 
are advised of the full cost, we are compelled in many cases to go on 
and complete it or sacrifice what has been already granted. 

What is the case here in this remarkable instance of deception ? 
I do not mean by this to cast reflection upon any member of the 
Committee on the Library who reported or who advocated the bill 
in the Forty-ninth Congress, becanse they were doubtless deceived 
just as the House was; but here has been an expenditure of $585,- 
000 for the site. That site we have already acquired, and I under- 
stand there is no question but that it has been secured at a reason- 
able price. Five hundred thousand dollars has also been appropri- 
ated to carry on the work, of which only about $200,000 has been 
expended, leaving about $300,000 still on hand. We have not gone 
far enough with this, therefore, so that we are compelled to go on 
and ratify this fraud. We may call a halt here and then begin in a 
business-like way to get a reasonably accurate estimate, and after 
making a commencement in the right direction we can proceed prop- 
erly with the work. 

if this amendment is adopted we will suspend the work only until 
the next session of Congress, and may still complete it according to 
the plan that shall be adopted earlier than upon the present plan. 

It has been argued by gentlemen that we = oe make our plans of 
this building in accordance with what they have done in European 
nations. I am perfectly willing to go to the full extent to provide an 
ample library for our people. I think it is only proper that it should 
be done. But what have we now? In 1884 we had only about a 
half a million of volumes and a hundred and seventy thousand pam- 
phlets, the estimated value of which was only about $750,000, 1 am 
advised. It is proposed to take care of these at a cost of nearly fifteen 
times the amount that the Library was estimated to be worth at that 
time. The cost, if this present plan should be carried out at the 
enormous expense which it is certain to entail, will not fall far short 
of $20 a volume on every book in the Library. 

I admit that we are not building a Library for to-day only, but 
that it is for the years to come — for a century — but even taking 
that view of it, there is no excuse for the expenditure of this large 
sum, notwithstanding the apology that has been made by the gentle- 
man from New York, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and the 
gentleman from Mississippi. When this bill was before the Forty- 
ninth Congress it was substantially stated, and emphasized twice in 
the report of the chairman of that committee, that the whole cost 
would not exceed $2,323,000. 

After several unsuccessful efforts to pass the bill, and after several 
plans and estimates were submitted, the Forty-ninth Congress chose 
the present plan upon the distinct, emphatic, and repeated statement 
by the Committee on the Library of that Congress, that the whole 
cost would be $2,323,000, except certain shelving and interior work 
which might be needed inthe years to come after the Library had 
grown, and that this additional work which might be required 
within the next fifty years would not cost more than $700,000... . 
I did not vote for this bill in the last Congress, yet I repeat that I 
am willing to vote every dollar necessary for a commodious, durable, 
and reasonably handsome building for the Library. But I am not 
willing to vote to squander three or four times the necessary amount 
in order to follow in the footsteps of the oppressive and extravagant 
monarchies of the Old World. 


. . . . . . . . . . . . . 


Mr. Blount. — Mr. Chairman, this is not a question as to whether 
or not the plan of this building is what it should be; nor is it, sir, a 
matter for us to inquire into as to what France has done, or England 
has done, or some other great nation has done in the same connection. 
Weare confronted with a monstrous imposition, and the honor of this 
body requires that it should pause and inquire into that imposition. 

In the Forty-ninth Congress the House was asked to vote a 
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Library building according to the plan then submitted. It was esti- 
mated that the cost of that building would be about $3,000,000. 

Not one line in the report of the distinguished gentleman from 
Mississippi, Mr. Singleton, not one line in his speech, not one line of 
the debate in the House or in the Senate, suggested the thought that 
the amount was to pass beyond $3,000,000. To-day a Cabinet officer 
discovering the imposition, after careful, intelligent, deliberate con- 
sideration, surrounded by experts to counsel him, has felt impelled 
to go before a leading committee of this House and communicate the 
astounding fact that notwithstanding what has been done in the past 


the building is likely to cost from seven to ten million dollars; more | 


than twice the original estimate, possibly three times the original 
estimate. Will this House hear it? He tells you at an hour when 
you are not committed to the plan, when only the first wing is pro- 
yosed to be commenced, that you may have fair notice that you are 
eaping into a terrible job. Why, sir, if we do not stop here in the 
midst of these facts, if we do not suspend this building here, the 
country will have a right to think this is a fine field for the lobby- 
Ist 

Mr. Milliken. — Does the gentleman say there is a job in this? 

Mr. Blount. The gentleman has had his time and ought not to 
take mine. I decline to yield to the gentleman. I have only five 
minutes. I think there are two sides to this question. 

Mr. Milliken. — Do not get excited over it. 

Mr. Blount. — I hope my friend will not interrupt me. 
no propriety in that. 

Mr. Milliken. —I have asked a simple question, which I think 
the gentleman ought to answer. 

Mr. Blount.—TI say when it appears that a joint committee has 
made five reports in several Congresses, that there has been one per- 
sistent plan to put that building nowhere else except at the east 
front of this Capitol; one persistent plan for a building to cost 
$3,000,000 which turns out to be $10,000,000, it is time for this 
House to stop, to refuse to vote a dollar; to begin de novo and say 
“ what sort of Library are we to have? Let us first determine upon 
a plan and then determine upon the appropriation.” There is but 
one course left to this House. The last Congress was miserably 
deceived as to the cost of this work. If it had then been ascertained 
it would cost $10,000,000 every gentleman will concede the impossi- 
bility of having passed the act through both branches of Congress. . . . 

Mr. Chairman, I opposed this building originally. I never liked 
its surroundings. I never liked the persistent purpose that no piece 
of ground except one should be selected. I never liked the persis- 
tent claim that no plan but one was satisfactory and should be se- 
lected. I am not surprised at this hour, after a struggle for years, 
that we should have the disclosure of a Cabinet officer coming and 
calling the attention of this House to the fact that whatever is done 
hereafter should be deliberately done. If the House means to carry 
out the plan of the original schemers, let the responsibility rest where 
it belongs. 





There is 


Mr. Gay. —I hope, Mr. Chairman, that that amendment will not 
pass, for the reason that it proposes a pew scheme, whereas I believe 
we have a foundation already laid which will serve every purpose, 
and I think I can offer an amendment which will meet the occasion 
and will be satisfactory to the House. I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


That hereafter, until further authorized by Congress, all further ex- 
penditures in construction on the Congressional Library building shall 
be restricted to the erection and completion of that portion of said build- 
ing to be erected on the plan represented by plan No. 1, herewith sub- 
mitted. 


Mr. Gay. — Mr. Chairman, I think, asI said before, that this plan 
is satisfactory to Congress and the country, and if we restrict further 
appropriations for construction to the foundation already laid, that 
will keep the outlay for the building within the limit which the gen- 
tleman from Kansas proposes, and at the same time will leave an 
opportunity for Congress, if it chooses, to add other structures at 
either end, or to carry out any other plan at its leisure. 

Mr. McCreary. — Will the gentleman state what the cost of the 
building would be on this plan? 

Mr. Gay. — Not to exceed the sum mentioned in the original esti- 
mate, which is $2,300,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I felt disgusted and outraged at the idea which 
was prevalent in the minds of some gentlemen that the adoption of 
the plan for this Library building had fixed upon the work and upon 
Congress an architect who might consider it a life-long job, but when 
I examined the matter I found that that was not the case, and that 
it was merely his plan that was adopted. I will state further that 
the Committee on Appropriations provide for putting the work ex- 
clusively under the charge of the Secretary of the Interior, who, as 
other gentlemen have stated, is a prudent and efficient business man, 
and who is authorized by the proviso in this bill to employ any archi- 
tect or to carry out the work in any manner dictated by his own 
judgment. 

Mr. Kelly. — Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that for nearly eight 
years, when in Washington, I have been in daily intercourse with 
the architect whose design for a Library building we have before us. 
A more honorable gentleman I have never known, a more scrupu- 
lous, conscientious, honorable gentleman I have never known. Here 














is the plan [exhibiting it] upon which I voted for one wing of the 
building, and the main reading-room with its alcoves, etc. The plan 
of the whole building, when completed, is for a building that will 
accomodate eleven million volumes, and the idea is not thought of 
by Mr. Smithmeyer nor even broached to Congress, that it should 
be gone on with at once. To build thus much, which can be done for 
$2,400,000, will accommodate the existing Library and its probable 
increase, allowing for the natural growth of authorship and publica- 
tion, two sets of all American books being contributed to the Library. 

Mr. Blount. — I just want to ask the gentleman whether he claims 
that the plan he holds in his hand and upon which he says he voted, 
is the plan that is to be found in the report of the Committee on the 
Library, of which Mr. Singleton was chairman. 

Mr. Browne, of Indiana. — If it is not, that is not the fault of the 
architect. 

Mr. Kelley. — I have not read the report through. This is the es- 
sential plan of the building, which can be elaborated as time may 
disclose the need for further space. And, sir, instead of no compe- 
tition having been invited, this gentleman encountered the competing 
plans of forty-one American and foreign architects. Through seven 
Congresses, fourteen long years, he was before the Library Commit- 
tees and the Committees on Public Buildings, and his plans were 
scanned and were finally adopted, and the leading authorities on the 
other side of the Atlantic, as they express themselves in the journals 
of architecture and engirieering, all say that the world has the plan 
of a perfect library building in the plan of John L. Smithmeyer for 
the National Library at Washington. There is not a want unpro - 
vided for. Maps, charts, music — everything of that character may 
be provided for in the flat compartments which are embodied in this 
plan, while the books are to fill the alcoves. I trust no measure will 
be adopted to modify the plan, and say that the American Congress 
shrinks from giving to posterity a building superior to structures in 
other lands designed for similar purposes, and equal to the probable 
exigencies of the country for a century to come. Two million four 
hundred thousand dollars will build this structure in such a manner 
as to meet the public wants for many years. 

Mr. Randall. — Mr. Chairman, it has been claimed that there was 
no misinformation given to the House in the Forty-ninth Congress 
touching the amount of money this building was to cost; and a state - 
ment has been made that “ plan No. 1,” as indicated a moment ago, 
was the plan which was in contemplation when $2,300,000 or there- 
abouts was fixed as the probable cost. I do not see how gentlemen 
can reconcile such a statement with the fact that immediately upon 
the work being undertaken under that law, and in pursuance of that 
statement, there was dug a foundation for a building that was to 
cover the entire space purchased. 

Mr. Kelley. — Oh, I think that is not the case. 

Mr. Randall. — I know it is the case. 

I am not a judge whether a man is competent to be an architect, 
except as I learn his capacity from others, or as I see with my own 
eyes the results of his work. .. . 

I want to deal with this subject impartially; the Committee on 
Appropriations want to do so. In the measure reported as a part of 
this bill they have taken care to get rid, so far as possible, of this 
commission, and to throw the responsibility entirely upon the single 
Cabinet officer who has communicated to the Committee on Appro- 
priations the facts stated by the gentleman from Georgia [ Mr. 
Blount]. We have, therefore, decided that the commission should be 
put out of existence, and that the $500,000 appropriated should be 
under the care and custody of the Secretary of the Interior. The 
proposition as embraced in the bill was a wise one. The one pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Kansas may be wiser; the House can 
judge of that. 

The Chairman. — Debate is exhausted. Does the gentleman from 
Louisiana [ Mr. Gay] offer his proposition as a substitute or as an 
amendment? 

Mr. Gay. —I offer it as a substitute ; and I would like to say 

The Chairman. — One substitute for the paragraph in the bill is 
pending. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Gay] will have to 
withhold his substitute until that is disposed of. ‘The Chair will 
recognize the gentleman again. 

Mr. McCreary. — I ask that the pending substitute be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 





Strike out the paragraph in the bill, and insert the following : 

‘* That the Committees on Public Buildings and Grounds of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, acting conjointly, shall, within ten days 
after the passage of this act, invite from eminent architects, not exceed- 
ing five in number, designs and general specifications for a building for 
the Library of Congress, to be erected on the site purchased for that 
purpose in the city of Washington, the cost of the building not to ex- 
ceed $5,000,000; and the sum of $10,000 is hereby appropriated to be 
expended under the direction of the above-named committees, to pay 
for the said designs and general specifications. The said committees 
shall jointly report to Congress theiraction in the premises on or before 
the 20th day of December, 1888. 

“That the work now in progress on the building for the Library of 
Congress shall be suspended, and the commission authorized by act of 
Congress approved April 15, 1886, be, and the same is hereby, dissolved. 

‘*That the property purchased for a site for the Library of Congress, 
including the buildings thereon, together with all plans, records, and 
other property of the United States connected with the building for said 
Library of Congress, be, and the same is hereby, transferred to the care 
and custody of the Interior Department; the expenses of such care and 
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custody shall be paid out of any money already appropriated for the 
construction of the building for the Library of Congress.” 


Mr. Holman. —I move to amend the substitute by adding what I 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And the said committee shall also inquire into the practicability of 
securing proper Library accommodations for Congress and the District 
of Columbia by constructing a Library building and for a public library 
on one of the public parks of the city of Washington, at a cost not ex- 
ceeding $2,000,000, in which shall be deposited from time to time the 
surplus books accumulated in the Congressional Library, or that shall 
hereafter so accumulate, not required for the use of Congress, and said 
public library shall be open to all the citizens of the United States, and 
report thereon. 

Mr. Holman. — Although that expresses my views, I will with- 
draw it. 

The question recurred on Mr. Ryan’s substitute for She paragraph 
of the bill. 

Mr. Nutting demanded a division. 

The committee divided ; and there were — ayes 68, noes 34. 

Mr. Nutting. — No quorum has voted. 

The Chairman appointed as tellers Mr. Ryan and Mr. Nutting. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported — ayes 
114, noes 50. 

So the substitute was agreed to. 





STATEMENT OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE CON- 
GRESSIONAL LIBRARY BUILDING. 


[An unsigned and undated printed document under the caption 
above has reached us, from which we make the following extracts:] 


Y the terms of the Sundry Civil Bill passed by the House of 

Gy Representatives June 22, the Act of 1886, authorizing the con- 

struction of a Congressional Library building, is abrogated, and 
in lieu thereof “designs” are to be invited from five eminent archi- 
tects for a Library building, and for the preparation of which six 
months are to be allowed. This really means a postponment of the 
work for twelve months, if not longer, without gaining anything by it, 
and, besides, postponing the relief to the existing Library in its over- 
crowded condition, which necessitates the most speedy action. It is 
obvious that no satisfactory plan can be made for a Congressional 
Library building in siz months —at least none which could, under 
any circumstances, be favorably compared with a plan which has 
been perfecting for twelve years. Nor is it to be presumed that five 
architects, however eminent, can produce better results in siz months 
than forty-one in twelve years. 

Considerable stress has been laid — the supposed ultimate cost 
of the building, and inferences have been made that Congress was 
deceived in this matter. It is certainly not to be presumed that a 
building of the magnitude and character of the contemplated Library 
building could be erected in three years, and for the sum of $2,300,000. 
This edifice will cover 111,000 square feet of area, or about 21,000 
square feet more than the State, War and Navy Department build- 
ing, and about 40,000 square feet more than the Post-office building 
in New York City. It will be absolutely fireproof, and constructed 
of the best building materials. . 

In the course of debate in the Forty-eighth Congress, a request 
was made by the Committee on Additional Accomodations for the 
Congressional Library to indicate upon a separate plan (marked 
“ A”) what portion of the adopted plan should be pushed ahead to 
speedily accommodate the present collection of books, pamphlets, 
charts, etc., making a reasonable allowance for the accretions for a 
few years to come, the remaining portion of the building to be 
erected in whole or in parts, as rendered necessary by the rapid 
increase of the collection, and as Congress should elect. The cost 
of the portion referred to (marked “ A”) was approximately esti- 
mated at $2,300,000 in three years, or $3,000,000 as the ultimate 
cost of that portion. .. . 

The House received this information from the committee, and de- 
bated the matter, but no action was taken upon it. 

It is not fair to regard an estimate made eight years ago as of 
value now, its accuracy being entirely destroyed by the fluctuations 
in the cost of materials since that time. Neither is it fair to pre- 
sume that an accurate estimate of the quantity of material required 
can be made from hastily-prepared sketch-plans. Nor is it possible 
to make an accurate estimate without a specification showing the 
quality of materials required and their kind, whether marble, granite, 
sand-stone, or brick. The estimate made for Plan “ A” in 1880 was 
based upon a brick building with stone trimmings, brick being about 
that time regarded as a very suitable material for public structures, 
as is evidenced by its use in the construction of the Pension Building. 

The error of regarding such an estimate as accurate is apparent 
from a glance at the bids for stone and drain-pipes for the Congres- 
sional Library building, made by highly-responsible contractors 
within the last six months. These bids vary from forty to one hun- 
dred per cent, and were made from detailed drawings and minute 
specifications, while the estimate just referred to was made upon a 
general sketch-plan without details. 

It is probable that the estimate for $2,300,000 above referred to 
would not vary very considerably from the actual cost of the building 
shown on Plan “ A,” if constructed of brick and finished correspond- 
ingly on the inside. 





In view of the fact that stability is one of the chief requirements 
of a public edifice, special care was taken to secure that result, by 
the introduction of a system of uniform foundations. Practical tests 
developed the fact that the soil upon which the building is to stand 
is of varying compressibility, ie rock, gravel, or sand; and in 
order to secure a uniform strength for every part of the structure 
(as it will finally be built) and to guard against cracks and breaks in 
the superstructure (which occur at junctions of walls built at differ- 
ent times, caused by the uneven settlements of these respective 
walls) it was thought to be a wise precaution to establish at once a 
suitable and continuous bed in the shape of a concrete foundation 
for the entire structure, which takes the place of a continuous under- 
lying rock stratum, upon which the whole building can be placed at 
once, or in part, without producing any cracks or breaks. It would, 
in fact, be a good precaution to build the massive cellar walls for the 
whole structure now, and cover them up until the superstructure may 
be built npon them. A massive building like the Congressional 
Library, with high and long continuous walls, requires special care 
and precaution in construction. 

Finally, in 1886 (Forty-ninth Congress), the committee recom- 
mended, and Congress adopted, the plan in question for the Con- 
gressional Library building, and $500,000 was appropriated for 
commencing its construction. The Act appointed a commission for 
constructing the building, which took possession of the property 
acquired by the United States. They appointed the architect whose 
plan was adopted by Congress, and commenced operations. The 
site was cleared of buildings, stone-yards, ete. Contracts were en- 
tered into for laying the sewerage and drainage, for excavating the 
cellar and areas, digging the trenches, and for laying the concrete 
foundations. A controversy arose over the quality of cement fur- 
nished for the foundations, but this matter was finally settled by the 
Commission, and the work of construction began in earnest, and has 
since been pushed forward energetically, and in accordance with 
Plan Ne. 1. To stop the work now, after two years of preliminary 
work and an outlay of over $200,000, would be an almost irreparable 
error, and cently lead to all the irritating delays of extensive 
litigation. 

The plan adopted by Congress in 1886 contemplates the erection 
of a Library building which will meet the requirements of the exist- 
ing Library and its accretions for a few years to come, as well as 
(ultimately) the extreme demands of the future. Such a portion of 
this comprehensive plan (shown on Plan No. 1) as will relieve the 
pressing necessities of the Library should be speedily erected. This 
would furnish at once the requisite space for the overflowing collec- 
tions now suffering injury, while the final completion of the building 
will not be required for many years. The plan, for the execution of 
which the Forty-ninth Congress made the first appropriation, requires 
the construction of a building which will be, when completed, abund- 
antly capacious to accommodate eight or ten millions of books, and 
the great multitude of charts, maps, engravings, manuscripts, works 
of graphic art, and the numerous productions received by copyright. 
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[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.] 


DOORWAY TO HOUSE OF C. C. CONVERSE, ESQ., BEACON ST., BOSTON, 
MASS. MESSRS. ALLEN & KENWAY, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 
{Helio-chrome, issued only with the Imperial Edition.] 


GOTHIC TOWERS AND SPIRES, PLATES 19, 20 AND 21.— 8ST. MARY’S, 
NORTH PETHERTON; S88. PETER AND PAUL, EYE; 8S. MARY AND 
ANDREW, WYMONDHAM; 8ST. ANDREW'S, COLLUMPTON ; AND ST. 
PETER’S, OUNDLE, ENGLAND. 

{Issued only with the Imperial Edition.] 


HOUSE OF PERCIVAL KNAUTH, ESQ., NEW YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. 
LAMB & RICH, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

HIS house is now building near the Riverside Drive. It is pecu- 
liar in plan, the kitchen being back of a large central hall 
which runs from dome to base. This kitchen is, however, four 

feet below the entrance hall and thus runs up in height to the level 
of the parlor floor. The ground floor is 8’ 6” in height and the story 
above is a magnificient suite of music-room, central hall, and dining- 
room. The roof is built after the fashion of the Spanish roof with a 
terrace garden overlooking the Hudson River. 


HOUSE FOR CARLETON SPRAGUE, ESQ., LAKE ERIE — WEST HAM- 
BURG, N. ¥. MR. E. A. KENT, ARCHITECT, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
35’ x 72’; with 9 bed-rooms in second story. All shingled; hard- 
wood interior in part; one coat plaster. Built for $3,500. 
TWO COTTAGES NEAR BOSTON, MASS. 

HOUSE FOR C. A. WILKINSON, ESQ., BINGHAMTON, N. ¥Y. MESSRS. 
T. I. LACEY & SON, ARCHITECTS, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
FREEMAN COLLEGE OF APPLIED SCIENCE, INGLEWOOD, CAL. 
MESSRS. CURLETT, EISEN AND CUTHBERTSON, ARCHITECTS, SAN 
FRANCISCO, CAL. 





S. J. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston. 
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